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ABSTRACT 
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represe;.ted by different papers in more than one category. Recent 
research is emphasized, but some seminal studies on at-risk children 
that were conducted a decade or more ago are also included. Mojt 
studies are dated between 1982 and 1989. (Author/FMU) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This bibUognphy provides aiinotatkms of 33 m^jor research studies on the social factors that impede 
disadvantaged children's ability to leam and succeed in school. The studies demonstrate that a wide range of 
educational, fiunilial, and social influences can either put children at risk of educational Mure early in their 
lives or help them overcome their disadvantage later in their school careers. Collected here, they do not point 
to t single aspea of life diat can explain a child's achievement— indeed, several of the studies contradict the 
findings of othen. Rather, they demonstrate the extreme complexity of social influences on a child's 
development. 

Hie bibliography is divided into three sections to reflect the infhiences of schod, home, and society in 
general on a child's ortnrational experience; some studies idaced in one section could alao be placed in 
anodwr as well In addition, several authon are represented by diffeient pepea in mere than one category. 
The emphasis is oo recent resejrch, bitf some seminal research studies on at-risk children were conducted a 
decade or more ago, and thesf are inclb^ here too. Most studies are dated between 1982 and 1989. 
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THE SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF AT-RISK YOUTH 



Alexander. KX., & Cook, MA. (1982). Cuiricula and courseworic: A surjnise ending to a familiar siory. 
American Sociological Review, 47, 626-640. 



ihis study oondiyjes that the influence of high school cunicula is restricted to students' orientations 
toward postseooodan^ ed u ca t i on , and has little to do widi the various "educational trea&nents" that are often 
used to justify curriculum di£fercntiadan. 

Data were collected firom the Study d Academic Prediction and Growth, which was conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service from 1961 to 1969. Questioanaires were adminisiered in grades 9. 11. and 12; 
s ta n da r dized tests in grades 5. 9. 11. and 12. Grade point average (GPA) and course selection information 
were also included. Background data from each student included: ability, sex, race, educational plans, 
cunictthim track, achievemeo:, time spent on homewoik, peeis' college plans, parents' education, and pf rent 
encouragement. 

Detenninants of college track placement included wanting to attend college and having peers who 
intended to attend college. In addition, good performance in junior high school increased the likelihood that 
the sttident would be in an academic track in high school No evidence of SES. race, or gender bias was 
found in track placement Relative to non-academic track peen, academically tracked peers were more intent 
on going to college; more likely to have applied to college; scored higher on verbal SAT. math SAT, history 
and English achievement tests; and had higher senior GPAs. However, the students' attitudes and 
achievement were due less to tracking influences than to pre-high school academic experiences and resources. 
Track placements, therefore, seemed to carry along differences in achievement trajectories which began in 
early school years. 

Experiences in early schooling may be more important to late school achievement than is high school 
tracking. 



Alexander. Ki... k Bntwisle, DJl. (1987). School perfocmance, status relations, and the structure of 
sentiment: Bringing the teacher back in. AmeHcan Sociological Reviey^f, 52, 665-682. 



Hiis study e]q>lon8 die effect o' teachers' social origins in relation to the s*atus anributes of their 
students. 

Data came tasm die Beginning School Study (ESS) of the Baltiinare City Public Schools in Fall 1982. 
Twenty schools weie randomly selected wittiin sirtta defined by racial composition and SES background. 
Class rosters were used to randomly select children from each first grade classroom in the 20 schools. The 
final sample included 82S first graders, equally divided by race and representative of all socineconomk; levels. 
Eight hundred parents were interviewed once. 600 were interviewed a second time. Smdents were interviewed 
individually twKC. and first grade teachers (50 out of 56) responded to three questionnaires. Grades and 
California Achievement Test scons were obtained through school records. 

The research focused on interactiuu between student and leacber-siatus attributes. Simple descriptive 
comparisons revealed dtat teachers' social origins and students' racial background have the most bearing on 
teachers' affisctive responses to dieir teaching situations and their student evahiations. Among low SES 
teachers, climate perceptkxis were similar regardless of sDidem race; among high SES teachers, climate 
averages differed by moce than a full standard deviation favoring white students over black. 

Results fiom analysis of the teacher-variables were regressed against sevoal student background predictors 
(race, SES, parem educatxm level) and achievement test scores. Then teachers' SES was added to the 
predictor set to adjust for possible main effects associated with the variability in the status <xigins within 
"high" and "tow" groupings. The results suggest that pupil-teacher background interactions were present, and 
that ihey involve mainly the ver^'-jct's SES and die student's race. In die pattern involving race differences in 
year-end achievement, perfbrmance of black students fell short of diat of whites only in the classnx>ms of 
high SES teachers: there were no race differences among students of tow SES teachers. 

It appears tfuu students' race, not their SES. interacts with teachers' SES both in terms of achievem<>r: 
ratings and teachers' affective responses. 



Becker, W.C., A Oenten, R. (1982). A foUow-up of Fbllow Through: Ihc later effects of the direct 
instniction model on children in fifth and sixth grades. American Educational Research Journal, 19, 
75-92. 



This study evaluates achievement test scoes of low-income fifth and sixth graders as a funciion of 
comirietion of the Direct Instruction Follow Through Piognm. 

In 1975. 624 fifth and sixth grade students who had completed the Follow Through program were tested 
using the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) and die Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT). The test 
results were comp ai c d to 567 chil<ben in local comparison groups wiA similar demographic characteristics 
using analysis of covarianoe. The mult^nle covariates included: family income level, sex, primary home 
ls."*{uage, and nxxher's oduration. A 1976 comparison study inchided 473 Follow Through graduates and 403 
non-FoUow Through children. Separate ANCOVAs were perfonned on each test site, for each achievement 
test, for each year. The daee>iier analysis used was designed to estimate die treatment efifect widuxit bias by 
die differential sami^ sizes at die various sites. 

The strongest effea was found in the reading sub-test of the WRAT (p<.(X)5). A strong effect was also 
found on the MAT qielling subtest (p<.0OS). Anodier strong effect was found in die MAT math problem 
solving subtest (p<.05 or .15). Of all die comparisons (N-180), 56 favored die Fbllow Through sample at the 
.05 level; none favored the comparison groiq). On die WRAT reading, MAT spelling, and MAT math 
problem solving tests, the mean magnitude of effect was either above .33 pooled SD units (WRAT) or .17 to 
.26 SD units (MAT^. Completioa of the Direct Instruction Fbllow Through Program served generally to 
increase students' reading, spelling, and madi skills. And, while particq)atiQn in the program did not result in 
improvement in all areas of schooling, die students who did partir;ipate performed bener than diose who did 
noL 

Ilie conclusion reached by die authors was that low-income graduates of & diree-year Follow-Through 
Program pezfixmed better on achievement tests dian did dieir non-Follow Through peers in their respective 
communities. Yet, widiout intermediate grade instruction diat continues to build on Uie skills emphasized in 
die Follow Through program, die children are likely to have decreased performance in comparison to their 
middle-income peers— fwrticularly in a failure to master new computational skills. d/;velop vocabulary, and 
increase reading comprehension. 



Entwisle. DJR., & Hayduk, LA. (1988). Lasting effects of demeD«iy achooL Sociology of Education, 61, 



Hiis aitide argues that the influences of parents and teachen on children in grades 1-3 are linked to fhe 
children's reading and nMthematics peifonnance four to nine years later. 

Students who had paitidpated in a sDidy caitied out between 1971 and 1977 (when they were in first, 
second, and third grades) were traced in 1980. In the original study, pai-ents' ability radngs and expectations 
affected the peifcnnance of some children, while the influence of teachers was imponant to otheis. Variables 
included: die child's expectations, mother's expectations, mother's estinuue of die child's general ability, 
teachers' ex{«ctation$, friends' expectations, peer-populaiity ratings, race, grades, absences, and student scores 
on die Cognitive Abilities Test (CCXj), dw California Achievement Test (CAT), and the Iowa Test of Basic 
SkiUs (ITBS). 

R^resskm models to explain die scores on die achievement tests took two main forms: a single equation 
model diat inchided all die variables measured in 1971-1977, and a stepwise model wiA the 1971-1977 
variables entered in order of explanatory power. In die white middle-class school, die parent's estimate of the 
chiU's ability to do schoolwoik relative to oUier chiklren in die diinl grade had significant effects on die 
chikl*s long-term achievemem in both English and mathematics. In die stq[>wise analysis, widi die parent's 
ability estimates insetted after current cognitive ability, substantial increments appeared in die explained 
variance. For children who attended die integrated wocfcing-class school, die long-term predictors of 
standardized achievement were die teacher's expectations in die first two grades and die teacher's grades in 
die diird grade. For children who attended die Mack working-class school parent's ability estimates had 
significant kmg-tetm effects. 

These findings are attributed to high achievement levels fostered by parents and teachers as well as 
continuance of social dqxsndence. 
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Natndlo* O.. k McDill, EL (1986). Mbmance standards, student effoit on homewcnk, and academic 
achievement Sociology cf Education, 59. 18-31. 



This study eumines the effects of iei»;hen*. parents', and peen' standards on soident effort and 
achievement while controUing for student background fiictocs. 

Ihe sample consisted of 12,146 students from 20 public high schools. The students scored above the 
national avenge on the standardized test used in Project Talent*, and were predominandy white. 

Measures included student's sex, alrility. yean in school, <whrarional aspiradons, curricular izack, dmes 
spent oo bomewoilc, English OPA, and number al siblings; fiuher*s education and occupational status; 
mother's education; parenis' educational aspirations and standards; teachers' standaids; and peers' standards. 
The parameters of die fiilly recursive model were estinuiied through padi analysis. The mode of analysis used 
permitted all total and direa effects in die model to be estimated, and allowed for an assessment of indirect 
influence. Tht first equalioA for each endogenous variable ttimates die reduced-fonn parameiers (total 
effects) for die inidal background variables. Subsequent equations add intervening variables in die order 
implied by the model 

Students of high ability were more likely to report teachers' standards dian students of Usw ability, but 
diey were less likely to report parents' standards. Suidents widi high educational aqiinuions were more likely 
to report peers' standanls. but less likely to report parents' standards. Students in a college preparatory track 
and females were more likely to report teachers' and peers' standards, but were less likely to lepcrt parents' 
standards. Finally SES had no significant effects on teachers' and peers' standards and a mixed effect on 
parents' standards. 

Females, students with educated parents, students from smaller £unilies, and students with high 
educadonai aspiiatkns spem more time on homeworiL When teachers, parents, and peers all had high 
standards, students spent an additional 30 minutes per night on homework. The unsuuidardized parameter 
estimates reveal dut aldiough homework is associated with higher grades, the effects of homewoik are small. 



* Dailcy, J.T.. & Shsycroft, M J. (1961). Types of tests in Project Talent. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 



Pallai. KM., Entwine. DA.. Alexander. KX.. ft Cadigan. D. (1987). Oulifeen who do excepdonaUy weU in 
first grade. Sociology qf Education, 60, 2S7-271. 



This study aoempts to account for social and personal processes that underlie early gains in verbal 
ocmipetence among utt>an fust graders. 

tlie data analyzed were derived fnm ttie Beginning School Study (BSS). a longitudinal study of first 
graders entering BalliiiKxe Qty Public Schools in FaU 1982. A stratified random sample. equaUy divided by 
race and SES. was selected. It included 825 first graden and 800 patents (usiolly mothers) who agreed to 
participaic. Data were collected from parents and students through interviews, and tethers, through 
questionnaiies, on aepanie occasions throughout the school year. Of the SS teachers who had subjects in 
their classes. 52 agreed to paiticipaiB. 

The personal characteristics considered included age. height, sex. race, and popularity. Academic self- 
image was rated ou Oidcsidn's self-esteem scale (alpha reUability « .63).* Satis&ction with school, 
ascertained by interview, had an alpha reliability of J7. Locus of control was measured by a combination of 
the Stanfoid Preschool Iidemal-Exteinal Scale** and the intellectual achievement responsibility scale.*** The 
child's school peifonance included variiibies which measured the child's classioom behavior in both 
cognitive and noncognitive domains. October 1982 C:alifaniia Achievement Test scores were used to measure 
growth patterns over the course of first grade. Personal ma&irity was measured with the Maryland Systematic 
Teacha Observation Inventory and scales £rom the National Survey of Children. 

Family variables included: parents' educational attainment, estimaie of die child's ability, expectations, 
story reading, and attribution; school absences and lateness; and number of siblings. Teacher characteristics 
considered were personal and worlc-related issues, race. SES. marital status, years of cjcperience. years of 
postbaccalaurrue study, personal problems, wok-related conflict, woridoad, and school-climate. 

Similar variables were grouped into four clusters and four logistic regression analyses were performed 
Significant variables were then screened fiom separate clusters into a single logistic analysis. The combined 
logistic regression analysis predicted positive outliers using only the significant variables from the first stage. 



Dicksiein, E. (1972). The development of self-esteem: Theory and measurement. PhJD. Dissertation, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, MD. 

Miscbel. W., Zeiss. R., & Zeiss, A. (1974). Imemal-exicmal control and persistence: Validation 
and imputations of the Stanford Preschool Intemal-Extemal Scale. Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology. 29, 265-278. 

*•* Crandall, V.C.. Katkovsky. W.. and CrandaU. V. (1965). Children's beliefs in their own control of 
reinforcements in intellectual academic achievement situations. Child Development, 36, 91-109. 



AU of the vaiiaUes, tben, were coaxpmd to see which had the greatest impact on the students. Of the 
chuacteriitict of the Hudenli, minoiity status was tb*- most shaiply attenuated; academic self-image and 
personal matiri^ increawil in imponance. Conflict and school dimate woe the roost powerful teacher 
characteristics in the combined nalysis. 

As neidwr backgroamyteiily measures nor die demogiaphic characteristics of students (age, race, sex) 
exerted measurable effects on positive academic status, diese hndings suggest that schools and children's 
experiences in diem may be especially imponant in promoting cognitive gains. 
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Putow, AJL (1988). Curriculum and instruction in Chapter 1 program: A look back and a look ahead. 
(1-47). New Yoric ERIC Ckariiighouae qd Ufban Educadoo, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
TVeods and Issues No. 11. ED 306 346 



This aitide in the monogii4)h reviews compensaimy education programs since [>romulgation of the 
Education ConaoUdaiiao and Improvement Act of 1981. 

Inierventioo soaiegies focus upon: fiunily life, early childhood education, basic skills development, 
bilingual education, and remedial prognuns. These progiam interventians can be categorized by target 
populatioo, nature of services, locus of activities, intent of intervention, focus of diagnosis, prescriptive 
activities, and source of funding. 

Compensaloy education programs usually concentrate on reading and mathematics skills taught in small 
groups or in a pullout setting. Evaluations of these programs have shown a positive, thougii small, effect on 
the achievemem of diaadvanuiged students. Oains appear to be greater in eariier years, and eariy gains are 
not sustained as the child matures. No significant assodatioa exists between dollars spent and achievement 
gains. Efifectiveness lends to be judged acconling to the nanowing of achievement between advantaged and 
disadvantaged students. Aldiough achievemem levels have not shown a significant decrease in the g^ 
betv^ sa disadvantaged and advantaged chikfaen, disadvanuiged students receiving Chapter 1 services score 
higher on standardized achievemem tesis than do those who do not receive Chapter 1 services. In addition, 
the mathematics programs of Chapter 1 tend to be more effective than the reading programs. 

Cmricula shouU encourage academk; achievement, but shouU also take into account other t^pes of 
enhancements, such as die develqxnent of emotional madirity and higher-order cognitive skills. Further, 
compensatory education should not jec^Mnlize the students' quality d education in regular classrooms. The 
relevance of the conqiensaiory educatkm program is a crucial element in the determination of whether it will 
prove advantageous fbr students. For example, proficiency in English is crucial for all smdents to succeed in 
.(igher gradr levels. 

Compensatoiy education should draw upon the resources of the home, the community, and the school, to 
encourage students' cognitive and emotional development. 



Slavin. R£., & Madden, NA. (1989, Februaiy). What works for students at risk: A research synthesis. 
Educational Leadership, 4-13. 



"At^isk" studeats tn defined here as those individuals who are in danger of failing to acquite adequate 
skills through education. Risk fiictocs include low achievement, retention in grade, behavior problems, poor 
attendance, low SES. and attendance at school wid^ large numben of poor students. 

Although pttUout programs of remediation fse recognized for dieir disadvantages, the authors aigue that 
in-class piogianu are no more efifoctive. Preschool programs, in paiticalar. tend id have strong effects on the 
ixjiguage and IQ scores of disadvantaged chiUren immediately after preschool, but these effects diminish with 
each succeeding year. Hierefbre, preschool programs, used in isolation, are not likely to reduce a student's 
risk of school Mure. Similar effects have been found widi kindergarten remediation. 

In contrast, first grade remediadon programs ttiat focus on reading— eq)eciaUy those based upon tutnring 
<x small group instruction — were extremely successful in improving reading achievement. The effects, 
however, are not indefinite. 

Effective programs tend to foUow either a continuous progress naodd or a cooperative learning model In 
the former, smdents proceed throu^ a sequence of well-defined objecdves and are taught in small groups 
composrd of students at similar school levels. In the latter, students wofk in small groups to master learning 
material. Then, teams are rewarded baaed on the individual learning of all team members. 
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Vanfossen, B£.. Jones, JD., &. Spade, IZ. (1987). Cuniculum tracking and status maintenance. 
<tf Education, 60, 104-122. 



Hiis paper expkves the effects of cumculum tracking on students who have e^qierienced only one track 
placement. 

Data woe diawn from the High School and Beyond (HSB) study, with a sample size of 14.825. AU of 
the subjects stayed m the same track they chose during their sophomoie year untii their senior year. 
Variables included demographics, peera' educational plans, student's own expectancies, and tenth grade grades. 

A regression model was used which included those variables found by prior research to have an impact 
on academk: perfonnance. All the analyses used standard multiple regressioQ with all variables entered 
simultaneously and listwiae deletion of missing variables. A zenxxder conelation between academic track 
and ed u catio n al expectation of JS6 suggested that while educational expectations may influence a student to 
enroll in a particular track, a student's experiences once there will strengdien die original expectation. All 
regiessioo models presented die relationship of die senior dependent variable to odier independent variables 
while controlling for die sophomore level of die dependent variable. Thus, diose who performed weU in die 
sophomore year also tended to perform well in die senior year, die Beta coefficient of diis relationship was 
very high and siadsticaUy significant 

SES had an efifoct on track kxation independent of its influence on Kademic achievement Grades in 
school were raised from die sophomore to die senkjr year in die academic track, stayed die same for die 
general track, and decreased for the vocational track. The self-esteem of academically tracked seniors raised 
between the sophomore and senior years, but decreased for diose in die vocational track. Academically 
tracked sUkients were more likely to be involved in extracunicular activities. In addition, fewer discipline 
problems are reported in academically tracked classnxims dian in vocationally tracked classrtx>ms. 

Tracking, dien. not only affects learning, but also patterns of course taking, future orientations, peer 
relationships, and impressicMis of school envmnment 
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Wehlage, 0.0^ A Runv. ILA. (1986). Dropping out: How much do schools contribute to the problem? 
Teachers College Record, 87, 374-392. 



The authon exirioie how saicknt background and school policy interact to increase the likelihood that a 
student will drop out Given that educatora have little control over a student's demographic and home 
characteristics, they aigue that attention yboukl be paid to school experiences and educational policies. 

Data were obtained from the High School and Beyond (HSB) study using the 1980 sophomore cohort of 
approximately 30,000 tenth graders attending 1,105 public and private high schools. A 1982 foUow-up 
questionnaire was administered to die same students. Bodi "home" and "school" characteristics were treated 
as independent variables. Each indepradent variable was tested against gayaps difiScren'iated as "dn^uts," 
"stay-ins," and "coUege-bound," using a multivariaie discriminant analysis. The results of diis test produced 
two discriminant functions diat accounted for bodi die statistically significant contribution of each variable to 
identifying group membership as well as explaining die remaining variance. The analysis was carried out on 
a 40% random weighted sample of HSB students. 

The independent variables whkh represented die factcvs likely to influence a student's decision to drop 
out remained consistent with previous findings. SES, race, academic ability, self-esteem, and locus of control 
were all important variables. Of die school variables diat accounted for variance between groups, Expected 
School Attainment was the most powerfiiL Achievement test results, SES, and grades were also powerful 
predictors. Wirh "academic functions" ponailed out, new variables, such as truancy, student's expectations, 
lafeness, discipline problems, and hours worioed outside of school, best discriminated between those students 
who dropped out and dxMe who stayed in. Hie audioes regard diis as the social context of schooling. 

The study concludes diat educationai policy makers must take into account how school can be perceived 
differendy. and how diey affea different groups of students in different ways. They view die dropout 
problem as emerging from an estrangement of groups of individuals from institutional rnmns. 
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THE HOME EXPERIENCES OF AT-RISK YOUTH 



Baker. DJ>.« & Stevenaon. Di.. (1986). Mothers' sQstegies for children's school achievement: Managing 
the tnnsition to high school. Sociology of Education, 59, 156-166. 



Hiis study exploces the ways in which family background influences the strategies that parents select to 
foster their children's school achievement. 

Fony-one modien of eighth grade students were randomly selected from a list of 129 mothers provided 
by a middle school principal The tamilies repieseated a range of SES. mostly between upper-middle and 
upper-tower ranges of occupations. Interview schedules included a number of open- and closed-ended 
questions about the mother's attitudes toward and actions on behalf of her child's school career. Child's 
grade poim average (CPA) and high school course selection were used as indicators of perfonnance. 
Modier's education served as a measure of fiunily SES. 

Bivaiiate conelations suggested that the relationship between a mother's suggested strategies to improve 
her child's school performance and her educaticm is very small. Yet, there was a positive correlation between 
student GPA and the number of solutions the mother suggested for hypothetical academic and in-school 
behavior problems, even when the mother's education was controlled. Conrelations between a mother's 
education, her child's school performance, and strategies that the mother actually implemented indicated that 
mothers with mote education have more knowledge regarding their child's schooling, and are more likely to 
have contact with the school. 

Regardless of their own educational attainment, mothers able to suggest m<m solutions to hypothetical 
school problems had children with better academic performances. Betier educated modiers seemed to be 
better managers of dieir chikfaen's school careers (monitoring progress, selecting college prq>aratory curricula, 
etc.). It may be the case diat high SES students do better in our school systems partly because their parents 
have better management skills. 
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Bradley. RJi. Caldwell* BJii.. A Rock, SX. (1988). Home enviioiunent and school performance: A ten- 
year foUow-up and examination of three models of environmental action. Child Development, 59, 
852-867. 



niis study examines the relationship between the home environment (early and contemporary) and 
children's con^Micace in tenns c/ t>oth yflifffntr and classroom bdiavior measures. 

Hie instruments used inchided die HOME Inventtxy*. an observation/interview technique that assessed die 
quality of the cognitive, social, and emotional stimulation available to the child in the home. Achievement 
was measured by die Science Research Asso ci ates (SRA) achieven,>ent test badriy, which assessed reading, 
language ans, and m at h e m atics. Classroa i behavior was rated by the classroom teacher using the Classroom 
Behavior Inventoiy (CBI).~ 

Subjects included 42 fourth and fiftti grade children attending a ptiblic elementary school in Little Rock, 
Aifcansas. Hie samirie was evenly divided between poor and woridngo^lass fomilies; a smaller number of 
middle-class whiles were also included. The original sample was 73% Mack, 56% male, with a mean IQ of 
102.7. 

Bivariaie and first order partial correlational analyses relating measures of the early home environment, at 
6-mondi and 2-year intervals, and contemporary home environment at lO-years, were computed. Measures of 
competence (IQ, SRA, CBI) were also included. 

HOME sooKS showed several significant oonelatians with achievement Partial correlations between early 
environment and 10-year measures showed a relation between parental reqxnsibility at 6 mondis and 
considerate classroom behavior at 10 years, irrespective of contempocary environment There was also a 
significant bivariaie conelation between 6-month HOME scores and 10-year classro(Mn behavior ratings. By 
contrast, the availability of learning materials during die school years appem not to be highly correlated with 
10-year achievement lest scores. 

Hie results, dierefore, support dieories which emphasize eariy childhood experiences, rather dian 
contemporary environments, as predictors d later school-related behavum. 



* Caldwell, B., A. Bradley, R. (1984). Home observations for measurement of the tnvironment. Little 
Rock: University of Arkansas. 

** Schaefor, E, A Aaronson, M. (1977). Classroom behavior inventoty. Unpublished manuscript, 
Univenity of Notth Carolina. Oapd Hill. 
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Dorabiucli. SM., Julsmith, JM., BushwaU. S J., Ritier, Pi.. Uiderman. H.. Hastorf. AJI., &. Gross. R.T. 

(1985). Single iMients, extemled households, and the control of adol^^ Child Development. 56, 
326-341. 



In this amdy, nodier-cniy hcuseholds are shown to be aMOciawd with paiticular patterns of family 
dng whidi results in adolescent deviance. 



Data were dnwn firom Cycle m of the Natiaial Health Examination Survey (1966-1070). The sample 
consisisd of 7.514 subjects. Interviewers obtained detailed information regarding V. !k .ior fian a parent, as 
weU as details legmling befaavionU habits, attitudes, and beliefii atxn the adolescent Comparisons were made 
between modier<only AuniBes and fiunilies containing bodi biological pwents. 

Measures of deviance included contact witfi the law. anests. running away, smoking, truancy, and school 
discipline. Each measure of deviance was standardized by age. The analysis of the relationship between 
family stnicture and deviance involved standardizing the prcportion of deviance in each of the two groups and 
then testing for sig n ifica n ce between die two standardized p ro p oi ti ous. The standard enor of the difference in 
praponions widiin each age group was estimated. This resulted in a weighted average of die pioporticn of 
die standard popuhttifln in that age groiq). Finally, die difference in sOi.idardized proportions was divided by 
die weighted avenge of die standard emn to obtain an appropriate t statistic Sepo^ alphas were 
computed for scores based on parental reports and on youdi reports, and diese reliability coefficients were 
lower dian or nearly identical to diose for die combined responses. 

Widi no exceptions, die proportion of deviants among modiv-only households was greater dian die 
proportion of deviants among households with two namral parents. Contn^g for social class did not affect 
diis relationship. Futdier, labor force participation of die modicr did na account for adolescent deviance or 
fiunily decision-making. Hiese results penisted when controls for race, income, and parent education were 
applied. 

Hie explanation offered is Uua a modier, in trying to control an adolescent widiout a fiadier, is more 
likely to make decisions widi input from die adolescent, or to aUow die adolescent to make her or his own 
decisions. This joint decisim-making tends to result in more behavior problems for die adolescent. 
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Elder, OJL, Van Nguyen. T., ft Caspi. A. (198S). Linking fiamily hardship to children's lives. Child 
Developmm, 56, 361-37S. 



This study attempts to integrate an understanding of parent and child behavior within the fiunily to the 
effects of economic decline upon children. 

Data were drawn fium the Oakland Growth Study. The sample included 167 children (84 boys and 83 
girls), who were studied between 1932 and 1939. These students were graduated fiom high school just before 
Worid Warn. 

Measurements included ecoocxnic deprivation (deprived or nondeprived) and parenting behavior (rejecting, 
exploiting. tndifferKtt. supportive). Qdldhood behavion were also measured. Aspects of self-competence 
were assessed through the Caiifomia Q-son on levels of goal-orientation, self-inadequacy, and social 
competence. Self-other idaiiona were measured by a second Q-socl* Maternal ratings were assessed by 
interview. Subjects' attractiveness was also mea s ur ed with an imer-rtter reliabittiy above .80. 

Data analysis involved coneladons between variables. Separate conelations were reported for males and 
females. Path-analytic findings were used to link economic hardship to adolescent functioning. Finally, to 
test the effect of physical attractiveness, regression slopes are used to compare the effects of economic 
hardshq) on Cadier's behavior towards attractive and unattractive children. 

Father's behavior was more strongly conelated to income loss than mother's behavior. In boys, economic 
hardship was linked to negative perceptions of fittber, peer dependence, and psychotogical distress. Sumdard 
regression coefficients from path models suggest that girls* behavior was strongly influenced by rejecting 
behavior of die fitther. but economic deprivation itself had no significant effects on girls' functioning. 
Diffoenoes between unstandardized regression coefficients of groiqis of anractive and unattractive girls 
indicated dut funily hardship increased CbUkt's rejecting behavior only when daughters ranked low on 
physical attractiveness. 

Children's reactions to feunily life, dierefore. emerge as complex reactions to such factors as the family's 
i^iproach to mediation, and also remain contingent upon family conditions, such as economic deprivation. 



Block. J. (1971). Li)fes through time, Beikeley: BancrofL 
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Heyns. B., A Cataunbis. S. (1986). Mother's employment and children's achievement: A cntique. 
Sociology of Education, 59, 140-lSl. 



This paper provides a methodological and conceptual critique of die Milne et aL study*, which involved 
reanalyzing die same High School and Beyond (HSB) database Mihie et aL used. Hiey argued Uiat modier's 
employment has a negative effect on students' reading and maihcmatici achievement 

Milne et aL adt^ted certain stiaiegies of analysis diat limited disir sample size, but also influenced their 
efifects. For example, diey exchided students who lived widi someone other than a natural parent, weie 
nddier white nor black, or had missing data on any viviable used in die analysis. The base year sample of 
HSB students widi parental interviews consisied of 6.564; yet, die sample analyzed by Mihie et aL consisted 
of only 2,720 cases. Heyns and Catsambis' study inchided students witfi missing variable data, raising the 
sample size to 3,796. Efifects were measured using ordinary least squares, but pairwise deletion of missing 
variables was used to maximize die informatioQ availaUe. ConqMriaons between die sample size of die two 
studies suggest diat listwise deletion creates a sample diat is moie advantsged in terms of SES and. therefore, 
negatively biases die efifects of modier's employment on chfldten's achievement 

This study also criticizes die cohort of die Milne et al. samples because it compares only children in the 
same grade widiout taking into account die age of die modier. Age of die modier indicates odier famUy 
background chancterisdcs. For example, a high school soidem in 1980 could have a modier aged 30 to SO. 
Yet, women in dieir fifties in 1980 manied earlier, had larger tenilies, have higher fiunily incomes, have 
fewer chiktra living at home, and are mace likely to endorse traditioiial fieroale roles dian a 40-year*old 
mother. Since the cohorts differ in composition and in the variability observed in the independent variables, 
pooling distorts die estimated effects, as students who comprise the senwr cohort ive more highly select in 
terms oi SES and achievemem dian the sophomore cohort When missing data are included, die negative 
efiT . of modier's employment are reduced. 

Heyns and Catsambis coochide diat die effect of mother's empk>yment on children's achievement i$ 
comi^ex phenomenon ttiat is related to odier fismily and social characteristk^. When diese oUicr variables are 
controlled, die results indicate Uiat, in genenL modier's employment does not negatively efGcct children's 
achievement 



* Milne, A.M., Myers. V£., Rosendial, A.S., & Ginsburg. A. (1986). Single parents, working mothers, 
and the educatkxial achievement of school children. Sociology of Education, 59, 125-139. See page 19 for 
annotation of diis study. 
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Lempers, Ji;., Claik-Lempcrs, D., A Simons, RX. (1989). Economic haniship, parenting, and distress in 
adoleacence. Child Development, 60, 25-39. 



This study exploRS the relationshq> between fiamily ecmomic haniship and adolescent distress. 

Subjects consisted of 622 students cmoUed in grades 9-12 in a midwestera community in which the value 
of fivmland had subttantiaily dropped. The students attended a private Catholic high school Of the 622 
adoteicqnts who comprised the sample, 250 said they lived on a Um. Participants were ranked according to 
the HolUngabead Index of Social Position. 

The instruments used were the Economic Hardshq) Questionnaire, a self-rqwit method of measuring 
economic hardship; the Parenting Questionnaire (taken firom Schaefer's Child's Report of Parental Behavior 
Inventory and from Roberts, Block, and Block. Chikl Rearing PrectKes Report); and four measures of distress, 
including Bedc's Depression Inventory, the Loneliness Questicmnaire, the Delinquency Questionnaire, and the 
Drug Use (Juestionnaiie. 

Principal foctor analyses were run using die squared multiple correlations between the items as the prior 
communality estimates. In the factor analysu of the tespopjies to the economic hardship questionnaire, one 
factor was retained by die mineigen criterion. This factor accounted for 34.75% of the variance; all items 
loaded on this fiKtcr. A separate factor analysis widi varimax rotation was run <m the parenting and distress 
questicmnaires. 

For both males and females, economic hardshq> showed a strong negative association wirh pamtal 
nurturance and a strong positive correlation with inconsistent parental di8cq)line and witfi depression-loneliness. 
Paib-analytic findings were significant far bodi sexes and showed that economic hardship directly increases 
depression and loneliness snd also contributes indirectly to depression a»i loneliness by increasing 
inc(msistent, rejectioa-arienied discipline and by decreasing parental nurturance. No direct effea was found 
between economic hanUiip and the delinquency-drug use factor. 

The results indicate that family economic hardshq) was associated w'^h direct and indirect distress in 
adolescent boys and girls. The indirect effects of eco.iomic hardship were traced to stress-induced changes in 
parenuU nurturance and discipline. 
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Mibe, A^. Myen. D^. Roaenthal. A.S.. & Qinsburg. A. (1986). Single pwents, woridng mothen. and 
the educatkmal achievesnent of school children. Sodotogy cf Education, 59, 125-139. 



Hiis study concludes that both mothera' employmem and Uving in a single parent household can have 
negative effects on children's school achievement Mediating wiaUes include income and time use. 

Data were drawn from the Sustaining Effects Study of Title I, carried out in 1976-77. for elementary 
school students (N-il2.429) and the High School and Beyond (HSB) study, canied out in 1980. The HSB 
sample consisted of 1720 high school sophomores and seniors. 

Hie two mi^ indepe n dent variables were the number of parents in a student's family and mother's 
cmptoyment; the outcome variable was achievement. In the HSB sample, all cases in which natural parents 
were absent were deleted; this distinction was not made in die Sustaining Bfifects Study. One parent 
households headed by males were excluded from bodi samples. To measure motba's employment in the 
Sustaining Effects Study, the avenge number of houn worked per week thr previous year was estimated. 
For die HSB sample, modier's employment was provided only in terms of fuU-tinie, pan-time, or not at all; 
and also included three time periods (before die child entered elementary school, during elementary school, or 
during high school). Achievement data in die Sustaining Effects Snidy were diawn from reading and madi 
scores on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS). In the HSB study, achievement was measured by 
reading and math tests constnicted by die Educational Tesdng Servkw. No information was obtained on how 
long the missing parent had been absent. Ftmher, samples are school baaed radier than population based; 
therefore low-achisveis may have atavady dropped out before die survey. 

Race, number of parents, and sex are considered exogenous partitianing variables. Each age group was 
tested widi a four-way MANOVA and all bwer-order interaction terms to detemiine which inienictions held 
explanatory power. Separate models for white two parent, white one parent, black two parent, and black one 
parem families were constructed. Hie study estimated total, direct, and indirect effects in the stmctuial 
equadon models using ordinary least squares. Total effects for two parent and one parent families were 
estimated acnias models widiin race. The total effects of modier's empk>ymem on student's achievement are 
die sums of die direct and indirect net of mother's educational attainment and student's sex; the direct effects 
are die effects of modier's emptoyroent when all other variables in die model are controlled; die indirect 
effects are mediated by each of die variables diat intervene between modier's employmem and sudent 
achievement 

Students firom two parem families were found to have higher scores on reading and madt achievement 
tests duui soidents from one parent families. This was true for bodi white and black students in elementary 
and high schod. Indirect effects are somewhat different for white and black students, widi family income 
mediating the most for black students. 
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Mother's employment htu a negative effect oa achievement for white elementaiy and high school students 
from two parent £maUes. The more the mother woriced the stronger the effect For other groups, the effects 
of mother*! employmen were inconsisiem. 

Viriiblea of primary interest in school achievement, therefore, inchide number of parents in the home and 
mother's employment The effects of these variables, however, differ by student's age. race, and family 
structure. 
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Myen, DJ5.. Mttne, A^.. Baker. & Oinsbuig. A. (1987). Student discipline and high school 
perfHnancc. Sociology of Education, 60, 18-33. 



This study examines the effects of family smictuit and mother's employment on student misbehavior and 
academic perfionnance. 

Data were drawn firom the btte year and first foUow-up of the High School and Beyond (HSB) study. 
Hie base year data, coUected in 1980, wei« obtained firom a multistage, stratified cluster sample of 30.000 
sophomores. By excludi n g students who did not panicipaie in the 1982 follow-up study, who oansfened 
from one school to another, who were gmdutted eariy, or were neither white nor black, a sample of 19,000 
studsnts was gathered. Hie exogenous variables in this study refer to student and fiamily characteristics in 
1980. Achievement tests were administered in bodi 1980 and 1982. Grades were self-reported. 

Linear r^ression equations were used to obtain estimates oi relationships. All analyses involving 
dependent vsriables measured two years after the bflse>year survey were based on die sample of students who 
remained in the same school that diey attended when diey were sophomores. To conect for selection bias in 
the equations for senior students, an additional eq*jation that relates the probability of staying in school to a 
set of exogenous and pvedetennined variables measuring the student's family background was estimated. 
Estimating an equation, as such, can relate a studem's "score" on any particular variable to the likelihood that 
die student will stay in school. Onfinuy least squares, which measure the strengdi of each variable, were 
used to estimate the parameters in die equaticms. 

White students from single parem families had slighdy higher levels of misbehavior than white students 
from two pirent fmilies. White sophomores frtxn one parent families tended to have lower achievement 
testt scores and grades. Smdents widi woiking modien had '.iigher levels of misbehavior and tower 
achievement test scores dian students whoae modiers did not work. Living in a singb parent family, or 
having a modia who worked, had few significant effects for blacks. White receiving poor grades tended to 
make students misbehave, receiving poor achievMiem test scons did not tend to result in classroom 
misbehavior, indicating diat it is perceived fsiUire which results in misbdiavior. 

This study concludes that changes in the number of parents in the home as well as mother's employment 
affect both student behavior and achievement. 
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Peienon, JX^ A Zill, N. (1986). Marital disuptiOD, parent-chUd relationships, and behavior problems in 
children. Journal ef Marriage and the Family, 48, 295-307. 



Hiis study examines ihe effects of marital disruption on children's behavior. 

The dtta were based on two waves <^ the National Surveys of QUkben conducted in 1976-77 and 1981. 
Infixmation was gatliered on 2301 children in 1,747 households. Data were collected through both interviews 
and qiiPttifinnairBS. The foUow*iq> invdved 1,423 children (80%) of the original sample. Analysis was 
limited to children with botfi parents alive at the time of the follow-up, and living with at least one biological 
parent (75% of the smple). Within diin group. 20% were living with only one parent because of separation 
c ' dtvoree. Children were classified as either those living with both biological (or adoptive) parents, those 
living with the biological mother but not the biological fiufaer, and dwse living with die biological father but 
not the bitdogical modwr. In die latter two groiqw, a stq>, foster, or adoptive parent may have been living in 
the home. The first poop was further subdivided by die level of marital conflict 

Hie parent-child rriarimship was measured by using die child's response to questions about closeness, 
frequency of doing tilings togedier, amount of affection received, and aspiration to simulate personal qualities 
of the parett (cantlation coefficient^.50 for fistiiers and .33 for modien). Items on die scale were summed 
to fonn a scale duu was dien dichotomized such Jiat half die sample fell into die upper pan of each 
dichotomy. A crosa-classification of die dichotomized scales was also constnicted. Of die five outcome 
variables used, three were (tewn from die Achenback A Edelbrock* scale for mental and behavi<»Bl disorders: 
dcpressed/wididrawn. antisocial, and impulsiveyhyperactive. iSvo outcome variables were school behaviors: 
having parents asked into school to see a teacher or principal, and suspension^Bxpulsion. 

Hie results indicated diat marital disruption was associated widi poorer parem-child relationships. 
Children who had a positive relationship widi both parents were least likely to exhibit any of the problems 
measured, tiiough diere were some sex differences in die outcome variables. Multiple classification vialysis 
indicated diat dqaession, sntiaocial behavior, and impulsive bdiavior were all influenced by die living 
anangements of die &mily and the amount of conflict in the family, even when parent education, family 
income, rKe, and age of die child are controlled. 



* Achenbach, T., A Edelbrock, C. (1981). Behavi(»al problems and competencies rqxnted by parents 
of normal and disturbed children aged four dirough sixteen. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Serial No. 188. 
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Shinn, M (1978). Fallier absence and children's cognitive development Psychological Bulletin, 85. 
295-324. 



Hiis study reviews literature indicating that &ther absence has negative effects on children's cognitive 
development as assessed by standa r dized IQ and achieivement tests and school performance. 

Of the 28 studies reviewed in the article. 16 showed negative effects of fatha absence, nine found no 
s i gn ifican t effects, and three fiound positive or mixed positive and negative effects. The article also reviews 
metbodological problems ais o da t ed widi the comparison of different soidies. such as the definition of terms 
and types d abuact. The characteristics of the subjects studied, such as race or SES, may also bear a 
relaticn to die magnitude of the fetber-absence effects. 

Other variables involved in the effects of fiuher absence include financial hardship or fiunily income, high 
levels of anxiety, and low levels of parent-child interaction and parental attention in single parent families. 
Sex role identification does not seem to play a major role. 
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Steinberg. L (1987). Single parents, stepptrents, and the susceptibility of adolescents to antisocial peer 
preMoe. CUId Devehpmeiu, 58, 269-27S. 



This study measures adolescents* suscq)tibili^ to peer pressure as a function of family structure. The 
three types of family structures considered are: both natural parents, mothers alone, and one natural parent 
and a stepparent. 

Tlie mofih coniistpid of 865 adolescents, aged 10 to IS, enrolled in grades 5, 6, 8, and 9 in the 
Madison, Wisconsin, Unified School District The demographic characteristics of the participants were 
representativt oi die overall district population. The sample was evenly divided by sex, anr* was 86% white. 
Of die youngsten, 41% csme from blue collar Similiea, 38% from white collar, and 21% from professional 
families. Two-thirds of die children were residing widi both natural parents, one-fifth widi dieir mother, and 
one-iendi widi dieir mother and step£adier. Data were odlected via questionnaires containing measures of 
susceptibility to peer pressure* and patterns of decision-making. 

A five-way ANOVA in vi^iich suscqxitnliiy m> peer pressure was examined as a function of sex, grade. 
SES, fiamily structure, and matenul employment was used. Each variable was controlled by using a 
hierarchical siqidown ANOVA in which the effea of Camily structure was tested while controlling for all 
other main effects. All interaction effects were iesied while controlling for all main effects and all odier 
interaction effects of die same order. The rr^sults aappcxt die hypodiesis that fmiily structure exerts an impact 
on an adolesoem's susceptibility to peer pressure to engage in antisocial activity, even after conoolling for all 
other demogrqihic facttn. In Older to test die effect of an additional adult in die hcxne, a comparison was 
conducted between die susceptibility scores of die youngsters living in single parent households and die 
weighted average of the susceptibility scons of youngsten from tnologically intact and stepfamily homes. 
The results of dus test do not support die "additional adnh" hypodiesis (p>.10). 

The results Indicaie diat funily soucture may affoct adolescents' susceptibility to antisocial peer pressure, 
which in turn may affect dieir iiivolvemem in deviant cr delinquent activity. This contradicts die additional 
adult hypodiesis which, by only nUng into account die presence d anodier tdult, does not inchide how die 
adult's particular role as parent in die family Affects die child. The deterrent effect of an additional biological 
parent is lilcely to be stronger dian die deterrent effect d a stepparent 



* Berndt, T. (1979). Developmental changes in conformity to peers and parents. Developmental 
Psychology. 75, 608-616. 
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StevemoQ. DL., A Baker, DP. (1987). The SunUy-acliool relation and the child's school peifonnance. 
cm Devtlopmnt. 58, 1348-1357. 



Tliis study examines the relation between parents' involvement in schooling sni children's achievement 

The sample is oompoaed of 179 children and dieir teachers. The data set is part of the Time Use 
Longitudinal Puiel Study collected in 1981 and 1982. 

E d u ca t io n al status of the mother was converted to a seven-point scale. Measures of parent involvement 
in schooling activities and the child's perfomance were drawn from the teacher's questionnaire. Each 
hypothesis was investigated in a zero-order conelatianal firameworic. / jsodations between parent involvement 
and die education of the mother, die age of die child, die sex of die chUd, and die school performance of die 
child were calmlatwli Next, mult^ coaelations among these fivton were examined duough multiple 
regresfion eqiiatinm. First, parental involvement was regressed on die modier's educational level, die child's 
age. and die child's gender. Then, the measures of school p ei fo n na nce were regressed on the mother's 
educatioa, die child's age, and die child's sex. 

The correlations of die total sample indicate a significant positive coirelatian between die modier's 
education and die degree of parent involvement in school activities. Hie higher die education level of die 
parents, die more involved diey were in school activities. Parents oi younger children were also more likely 
to be involved in school activities. There was no significant difference in parent involvement based on die 
sex of die child, aUhough girls had slighdy more involved parents. Parents involved in school activities were 
more likely to have children perfaming well in school Bivariate ccnelations indicated a different pattern of 
associations between variables for boys and giris. Nfodier's education and son's age account for ahnost 
one-half of die parent involvement in die son's, but not die daughter's, education. Yet, parent involvement 
had a stronger impact on die overall school performance of girls. 

No direct effea of maternal educational status oa schocd performance indq}endent of parent involvement 
in school activities was found. 
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SOCIETY AND THE AT-RISK YOUTH 



EksDom* R.B.. Ooenz. M£., Pollack, JM., A, Rock, D.A. (1986). Who drops out of high school and why? 
PinUiigl from a national study. Teachers College Records 87, 336*373. 



Hiis iMper analyzes high school dropout data from the 1982 wave of die High School and Beyond (HSB) 
stw^. 

Descriptive analysis was used lo describe diose who stayed in school and dnae who dropped out between 
aophoinore and senior yeais. "Stayets" and "diopouis" were compared in tenns of: mx/etiinicity. SES. 
Cunily strocture, home educational supports, ability and attitudes, and school behavior. Path analysis was used 
to explain why studeati dropped out of school The results of the path analysis were further verified dixough 
a propensity analysis. Finally, a vahie-added analysis was conducted to estimate the relative impact of staying 
in school on gains of tested achieveroenL 

Dropouts dispropoitionaiBly represented km SES fiunilies and racialAethnic minorities. Dropouts were 
most likely to be male, attend public schools in uibon areas, and reside in die SouA or die West. Dropouts 
also had fewer study aides in dieir homes, were less likely to have bodi nannal parents living at home, had 
mothen widi tow levels of educatxm, and low expectttticns fiv their chiktaen, and had parents who were less 
likely to monitor dieir chiMren's activities. Dropouts had tower school giades and tower test scores, did less 
homeworic, and rqxirted more Jisciplinary problems in school 

Students who later dropped out reported speading more time "going on dates" dian snidents who stayed 
in school Dropoutt also repotted spending less time reading Uian did stayers. Yet, dropouts were also more 
likely to be working for pay during the school year duui stayers: dropouts reported diat dieir jobs were more 
important to tliem than school Dropouts showed significantly tower levels of self-concept than stayers, and 
reported a significantly more exienialized sense of contnd. Fdnale dropouts tended to endorse traditional 
femato rote siereoQrpes. 

The d e mographic variables related to dn^ing out woe, in order of importance: intaa family, SES, 
race/ethnicity, region, and sex. 
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Entwble, DJC. Akoumder. KJ^ Fftllas, A^. A Cadigan. D. (1987). The emeisent academic self-image of 
fint graden: Its respome to social stmctne. ChiU Development, 58, 1190-1206. 



TUs study had two aims: to determine the lands of information from which urban first grade children 
foive tbeir academic self-image, sod to deicnnine how this self-image effiscts later academic achievement. 

The data for the analysis were drawn fiom the Beginning School Study (BSS) administered in the 
Baltiroote Cily Public Schools in Fall 1981 A stratified landom sample, equally divided be race and SES. 
was drawn. Eight hundred twenty-five first graders and 800 parents participated. Students and parents were 
interviewed on sepanie occasions. Teachers were asked to complete questionnaires. 

Academic self-image was measured by Dickstein's test* Demogrq;)hic variables included: race, sex, and 
parent's ortnrational atttrinmmt Parent variid>le8 included* general estimaie of child's ability and expectation 
for child's schotd perfionnance. Child variables incbided: personal maturity, baaed oo the Nttional Survey of 
Chikken; problem refenal status; e xp e ct a t io n s of their own grades; images of their bodies; peer popularity; 
and school absences. Measures of cognitive peifonnance included: grades and California Achievement Test 
scores. 

Ordinary least squares are used to estimate the model with the child's academic self-image taken as the 
dependMtt vsriaUe. Unstandardized coefficients were used in comparing «mig"inMH of coefficients across 
subgroups of boys and girls because self-image has different components for the two sexes. 

Neither race nor parent's educational attainment werr significant predictors of academic self-image. For 
giris. parent attitudes wem significant in relation to academic self-image. Fbr boys, self-evaluations had a 
stronga effect, and parem's expectations showed a negative relation. For children of both sexes, while grades 
in reading were not significant predictors, parent's expectations r^arding reading were significant 

Children's academic self-image early in the first grade did not differ by race, SES, early grades, or 
evaluations. 



Dicksiein, E (1972). The development of self-esteem: Theory and measurement. PhD. Dissertation, 
Johns HopUtts University, Baltimore, MD. 



Fordham, S., A. Ogbu, J.U. (1986). Black snidents' school success: Coping with the burden of "acting 
white." The Urban Review, 18, 176-206. 



The authors distinguiA between immigrant minorities such as Jews and other European groups, and caste- 
like minorities, such as blacks and Pueno Ricans. While the fanner exercised fiee choice in opting to 
iffimigrate to tfiis coantty, the latter were focefully removed from dieir homes or taken over by conquest 

Recent roaeach has revealed an "anti^acidemic'' achievement ethic among black and Hispamc children. It 
appears thM many sadenu are pressured by peers id sabotage their education by deliberately performing 
badly and not aitmding clasaes. Hie amhon suggest that Uack students do poorly in school because they 
eiqwrience "inanUnaiB ambivalence and afifective dissonance" regarding academic effort and success (p. 176). 
Because whites historically refused to acknowledge black intellectual ability* blacks began to doubt their own 
abilities and to view academic achievement as d>e province of whites only. Tliey then began to discourage 
peen from academic success, viewing this achievemem as "acting white." 

The authors argue diat blacks have devekiped an "opposidonal frame of reference" that includes strategies 
to protect dieir ethnic identity. In interviews witfi black high school students in a predominantly black school, 
diey found diat undeachievers knowingly limited their achievement by not studying or by cutting classes. 
High achievers were committed to doing well in school, but reported that they had developed strategies fin- 
coping with academic success that included acting out, being die class ck)wn, keeping their eHbrts a secret, or 
generally maintaining a k>w profile. These black students were concerned about being accused of "acting 
white." 

Similar findings of an anti-achieveme<«t ethnic have been rqxnted for Hispanics. 
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Qottgia, RA. (198Q. Tbc efifocts of piejudice and stress on the acftdemic peffbnnaiice of Black-Americans. 
In U. Nasser CBd.), The School Achievement cf Minority Children: New Perspectives. Hillsdale. NJ: 
Eribaum. 



Hie experiment repoited here was designed to show how racial prqixUoe, emotional stress in response to 
that prejudice, nd cognitive peifionnanoe intenct 

Two groups of black college students were asked to study a play. The groups consisted of 90 black 
students enrolled at Howard Univeni^ (66 male and 24 female) who received course credit for partkipating. 
Students were divided into two groups. In the experimental group, die play read contained expressions of 
rKial prejudice, and group members were shown pictures illustrating either Mack oppression or pleasant 
pictures lo help diem "get in the proper rooH. for die script" The play read by die control group contained 
only fiiendly dialognei Izanl*s Dififorential Emodon Scale (DBS)* was used to assess the emotional state and 
degree of emotional stress of aO die subjects. 

Subjects were given five minutes to read die script, dien ten minnies to knk at the pictures before 
completing tbc DBS. Then they were instructed to read die script a second time and learn a particular pan, 
which diey would be aiked to recall Subjects were allowed to take written notes, but diey were given no 
longer dian 30 minutes. Hie subjects were dien given a test diat provided cue lines and were asked to fill in 
die missing lines as required. Hiey were given im. longer dian IS minutes. Ibe dependent measures 
included: 1) die emotional state and stress of die subject; 2) die amoum of study time used; 3) die number 
of words written as notes to leam die script; and 4) recall of die learned material. 

The results indkated tiiat experimental subjects exposed to racial prgudice experienced more emotional 
stress, spent less time studying, and recalled less material. They did not, however, take fewer written notes. 



* Izard, C£. 
Academic Press. 



(1972). Patterns of emotions: A new analysis of annety and depression. New Yoric 
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Gnbam, S., A Long, A. (1936). Race, class, and the anributional process. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 78 (1). 4-13. 



Hiis study examines the process of attributioaal thinking in black and white seventh grade students 
rqjresenting bcxh low SES and middle SES groups. 

Subjects were asked to respond to a questionnaiie which instructed them to either imagine (Experiment I), 
or react to OBxperiment II) having suc c eeded or fiuled an exam, witti the cwae specified. Hiey leponed their 
expectancy for success, a nt ic ip ated teacher evaluation, and afFectivs reacdons. Children within each racial 
grciq;) were designated as mkldle or low SES according to their psrems* score on Ae Duncan Socioeconomic 
Index (SEI). The total sample consisted of 42 middle SES black, 50 middle SES ^hite. 4S low SES black, 
and 34 low SES iMvb chil<feen. Each groiq) was appronmatety evenly divided by sex. Experiment n 
involved 148 participants fiom Experiment I. 

Attiibutkms included km ability, lack of effort, bad strategy, task di£Bculty, criticism by odiers. and bad 
luck. A coiii M po ndin g set (rf causes was preaenied for success. Hie indqiendent variablfr— stability and 
oontnrilability of die manjpwlatnd case— was assessed on tfnee scales: internal and extenud, unchanging and 
tenporacy, and oontroUaUe and uncontrollable. Future expectancy was measured by asking children to 
anticipate dieir pei£xmanoe on die next exam. In die second e3q)eriment children were asked to rate dieir 
performance on a recently returned madi test No attempt was made to determine die accuracy of children's 
self-evaluations 

Hiere was no main effea involving sex of the subjects. A MANOVA was pefformed on children's 
acdons for luck, stability, and controllability as causal dimensions. Race and class were between subject 
variables and casual attribution was the repeated factor. There were no significam interactions of causal 
attribution widi race and class. A 2x1 (race x class) ANOVA showed a signifkant race x class interaction. 
F(l,444>«10.79, MSe-4.64, p<.001. Low SES blacks perceived diey perfonned more pooriy dian did any of 
the other three demographic groups. 

The study indicates diat black children in general, and disadvantaged black children in particular, do not 
display a less adaptive attributiooal pattern dian do white children. Therefore, success and failure do not have 
different meanings for individuals who differ in ethnicity. 
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Laieau. A. (1967). Social class differences in fiunily-school relationshipic The imponance of cultural 
capitaL Sociology €f Education, 60, TZSS. 



This study explores how chancteristics of fiunily life mediate the scIkjoI experiences of chUdren. 

Interviews wens coaducted widi parents, teachers, and princ^iais of first and second grade students. Two 
schools, one compoaed of tow. and the other composed of middk,SES students were sete^ Students were 
observed in two first grade dassnxns. Six white children in each class were selected for further soidy. 
Reading groups were divided into high level, medium level, and low level reading ability, and were equaUy 
divided by sex. One child had a single parent, the odwr five had two parents. Hie sample was evenly 
divided smong workine and nonworUng mothers. 

Contrary to teacher beliefe, lower-class parents were as (m-^emed about their children's education as 
middle-class parents. The diCferenoes between the two groups lay in diffeiential beliefs about dieir role 
versus the Khool's role in educating children, as weU as differential self-perceptions regarding dieir efficacy 
in helping their children. 

Middle-class parenu viewed their children's education as a mutual concern between home and school, 
whereas lower-class parents beUeved dnt their children's education wm the responsibility of die teacher and 
the school. Hius. they read to their children, attended school events, and initialed interactions with teachers 
much less frequently than did middle-class parents. 

Lower-class parents also reported feeling reluctant to help their children, for fear that they might mislead 
them academically. 

Hie article coocUides diat lower-class parents' inferior education and lower prestige jobs make them more 
dependem upon teachers to know what is best for their childr 
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Menich, B^., ft Kandel. D3. (1968). Diopping out of high achool and drag invdvemenL 
BdiuatloH, 61, 9S-113. 



This study concludes that high achool dropouts are moie involved with cigareoes and illicit drugs dun are 
graduates. Contndling for odier important ride factors, prior uae of cigarettes, marijuana, and odier illicit 
drags increased the propensity to drop out The earlier the initiation into drugs, the greater 'Jie probability of 
dropping ouL 

Tlie analysis is based upon the youdi cohort sample of die 1984 National T^gir^yiinyi Survey of Young 
Adults (aged 19-27). The sample bieaks down into: 6,062 males, 6JX9 females, 2,986 blacks, 1,959 
Hisponics, and 1,929 economicaUy disadvantaged white youdi. Respondents were asked separate questions 
about dgareties and marijuana. 

To specify die relation between dropping out and drug use, an esdroated discrete-time even>histt)ry model 
was developed, tlie model estimated die sMe of occurrence of an event as a function of oovririates, and 
identiSed tempood wi l Mi o nshipi by the inclusion of time-varying ittlependent variables. This made it possible 
to qMdfy whedwr drug use was initialed before die risk of dropping out at a certain age, and if so, what 
effea it had on dropping out Hie following sododemognphic background variables were included in die 
multivariate models: parents' education, race/edmidty, houaehokl structure, resklence (urban or raral), and 
region. Adult role and delinquency variables included: sexual intercourse (age of first experience), 
pregnancy, delinquency, academic ability, locus of control, and self-esteem. 

In general, die earlier die involvement in drug uae and sexual activity, die higher die rate of dropping 
OUL The more socially unacceptable die substance, die stranger die association widi dropping out Sixty 
percent of die males first used illicit drags other dum nurijuana at age 12 or eariier dropped out, 
compared to 2S% of diose who started doing so after age 18. Among females, early intercourse and 
pregnancy were more likely to lead to dropping out dian eariy drag use. 

Ordinary least-squares (OLS) regression was performed to select variables for die logistic analysis. 
Explanatory variables diat were significant included drag variables (except akohol use), parental education, 
and fomily intactness. 
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Phillipt, DX (1987). Socialization of perceived academic competeooe amaos highly competent children. 
Chtid Dtveiopmtm. 58, 1308-1320. 



nUs study uses paih-analytic findings to relate childien's perceptioos of their own competence to both 
objective evidence of their achievements and their parents* i^praisals. 

Hie Mbjects weie 34 male and 47 female diiid grMlers, along widi 71 motheis and 57 fathers. Fifty-five 
children had two pamis psnicipaiB and 26 children had one piient p«ticipali». The families were 
predominandy uRier- end middle-class. Hie children selected had scared above the seventy-fifth national 
percentile on third grade achievement tests and had been ranked by dieir teachen as comprising the top thiid 
of ttieir classes. 

The Perceived Competence Scale (PCS) was used to assess the childien's perceptions [M>3.21, SD».59, 
rsng^LOO (low) lo 4.00 (Ugh)]. A central set of analyses employed a two-way (aex X perceived 
competence) fiKtorial design. Chikben were assigned to low. avenge, sod high groope based upon PCS 
scores. Alpha and test-retest reliabilities (.70 and grester) were obtained fior aU dependent ^ 

There were no sex difteences in competence beliefs. The six groups did not differ significantly in actual 
achievement (p>.30). Fbur multivariate analyses of covaiiance were petfixmed on clusters of intertortelatcd 
measures. MANOVA runs on perceptions, expectancies, effon, and standards indicated that children who 
underestimated dwir abilities found school more difficult, adopted lower expectancies for success, snd 
perceived diat adults held n^ative perceptions of dieir competence. 

The MANCOVA ran on parents' perceptions of dieir children's ability, expectations for success, 
standKds, and school diffictUty yielded a main effect for perceived competence (p>.05). Thus, modicrs and 
fathen of dtose widi low perceived competence did not hold more negative perceptions of dieir children's 
abilities. Significant perceived competence group effects were found in child and parent ratings of motivation 
(p>.05). Parents' achievement beUefi were strongly cotrelatei widi children's self-perceptioas of competence. 

Parents appeared u> conoifaute to children's perceived competeiKe, even among uniformly bright children. 
Recursive padi analysis indicated that children's perceived academic competence was more directly influenced 
by dieir parents' beliefs dian by dieir own records of achievement 
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Pinkett, ILEI^, A Quay, L.C. (1987), Race versus social class: Social orientation and cognitive play in 
black and wtaiie middle SES preschool children. Journal cf Applied Developmintat Psychology, 8, 
343.350. 



Blade and wfailB pnschool boys and gills were compared on the frequency with which they interacted 
aodally and nonsocially. 

The subjecti consisted of 85 black and 27 white middle SES preschool children firom two racially 
integmod private schools, with a mean age of 4 yean, 11 mondis; 47 were boys. 6S were giils. Each child 
was observed during indoor free play for a total of 20 minutes over a diree-nKmdi period. Social interaction 
tnchided eye contact, talking, smiling, gesturing, or touching. Noninteraction was defined as playing alone 
and was specified as eithei' engnged widi some material tadc (occupied) or widwut a task (unoccupied). 
Child's irfay was recorded as either functional— tinqrie repetitive movements which lacked purpose or 
organirarion; constnicdve— ^xuposeful, goal-directed, or creative play, or dramatic — fantasy or imaginative 
I^y. Four pain of obaerven were used, widi each pair simultaneously but independently observing tlie same 
subject Fbr the occurrence and nonoccunence of behaviun the mean interobserver reliability was .92 and .95 
respectively. 

A chi-s(ittare test was computed to deieimine if black and white children differed in social orientation. 
The test was not significant, The overall chi-iquare comparison between boys and girls was significant 
F(dk>w*i9 chi-squan analysis empk>ying paitilioning of contingency tables into simple degrees of freedom 
was p e rfo rmed. To aacenain if black and white boys and girb differed in the frequency widi which they 
engaged in cognitive jdi^, a 2(race) x 2(gender) MANOVA was computed. The dependent variables were the 
three types of play and were measured by frequency. The MANOVA yielded no significant race or gender 
differences and no significant race x gender interaction. 

No race differencei were found, but sex differences were found for social interaction, with boys engaging 
more frequendy in social interaction dum girb. On the frequency of cognitive play taitks neither race nor sex 
differences, nor a race by sex interaction, occuned. 
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Itoanaa, FX (1977). Race, IQ. and ibe middle class. Joumai <tf Educationai Psychology. 69, 266-T/3. 



Thia study explons die relationship between tx>me enviionmem and IQ by measuring die underlying 
process variablea related to IQ. 

Fifty black and 50 white middle-dass fiunilies of nindi grade giiis were compared widi regard to 
intellectual heme eoviroament ratings*. Ods-Lennon Mental AbiUiy Test results. Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT) scores, grade point avenges, and Warner's Index of Status Characteristics." Evidence abm the 
validity of die measure of in tdlpcnial eaviiomnent was obtained duough dte use of Mosier's double cross- 
validation, which furnished evidence about die stability of results based upon a single testing. This procedure 
invohfed die random divisian of the total sample into two subsamples, die computation of regression weights 
for each subomple aepanmly. and die application of each set of regression weights to die odier subsample 
for prediction of dte oittrion. lite resulting conelations fior dte two subsamples were bodi .66. Reliability 
estimates obtained dnDugh d» use of Hoyt*s analysis of variance procediae were .89 for dte measurement of 
environment-imeUigeace and .95 fir dte measure of eavironment-achievemem. Conelttions between the MAT 
and dte Otis-Leonoo yield validity coe ffi cie nt s diat fiUl widiin dte .50 to .75 mige. 

Despite dieir similarity on SE home environments of middle-class white failles showed a 
significandy higher level of inteUectaadity dum middle-class black fsmilies. The positive relationship between 
home and intelligence test scofes was stronger for black fiRmilies dun white fiunilies. 

TTtere was a direct relationship between inteUecnial home environment and IQ. Traditional indices of 
SES represent insufficiem assessments of imponam environmental variables related to intelligence test results. 



Wolf. R. (1964). The measurement of environments. In A. Anastasi (Ed.), Testing Problems in 
Prospecfive. New Yoric American Council on Education. 

Warner. W.C. (1949). Social class in America. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
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Velez, W. (1989). High school attrition among Hi^Muiic and non-Hispanic white youths. Sociology of 
Education, 62, 119-133. 



Using the aophomoie cohort of the High School and Beyond < *SB) study, this study examines the effects 
of various high school hehavion on Hispanic students. 

The sample inchided 1,116 Chicanos, 195 Cubans, 192 Puerto Ricans, and 4.170 non-Hidpanic white 
students. Logistic models of prediction for the three HiqMnic subgroups and the non-Hispanic white sample 
were used to assess the relstive significance of the variables among these groups. The dependent variable 
(dropout) was compared widi the fcdlowing independent variables: recent immigration, disciplinary problems, 
suq)ension, class cutting, educational plans, modwr's aspirations, track ot cuniculum type, co-curricular 
activities, grades, absence, SES, age, sex, dating, change in schools, intactness of family. 

Truancy had a significant effect on dropout behavior for aU groups, except Puerto Ricans, where absences 
led to lower tales of dropping out. Among all students, higher S£S was negatively cocrelaied with dropping 
out Hie magnimdr of die effect was especially large for Cuban students, but still significant for the other 
two Hispanic groups. Cubsn students had significantly higher SES levels than did Chicano and Puerto Rican 
students. Among all dvee Hiqnnic subgroiqn, female sUidents were more likely to drop out Good 
academic performance led to lower dropout rates in all groups except Puerto Ricans, where good grades 
increased dieir Hkriihood of dropping out Cubans were the only Hi^Mnic subgroup in which invohrement in 
extTKutricttlar activities decreased their likelihood of dropping out Puerto Rican and white students whose 
modns had high educatioaal aspirations were less likely to drop out, but Chk^nos and Cubans were more 
likely to drop out the higher the modier's aspirations. Recent immigrants (Chicanos and Puerto Ricans) were 
more likely to drop out Cuban and white students, in general, shared similar results for 13 out of 16 
predictors while Puerto Rican and Chicano students shared similar results fat 12 out of 16 predictors. 

A significant intra-Hi^panic difference was observed regarding immigration. Cuban immigrants were less 
likely to drop out while their Puerto Rican and Chicano counterparts were nK»e likely to drop out This 
difference is attributed to political motivations for migration and more favorable state policies. 
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